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This report.r be^ed on' statistic^ gathered^f f om the 
first statewide census of Illinois public secondary school course ^ 
offerings, enrollments, and cocurricular acj):avities , focuses on 
English language arts courses*/ Among ' the highlights from the report 
are the following:^ (1) Illinois junior and senior )iigh schools '. 
tyfically rely on general, grade specific courses to provide 
instruction in English language arts: /(2| 'in ^senior high schools, 50« 
of all enMllments are in grade, specif ic^. courses, with^ courses in 
literature, writing and reading' accpunting for an additional U3% of 
enrollmentis in English courses: (3) .'s,pe6ch and theatre courses ♦ 
account for 12% of all enrollments in English course's: and (U) the 
data suggest that Illinois junior an* senior high schojols need to 
undert.ake more ^e-xtensive effort^, in. remedial work in English, in . 
literary and theiatrical studies, and in advanced studies in English 
if the goals of the state board of education rare to be realized. The 
report also discusses . the state boird of education 's goals and 
policies in the areas^'of rieading and' writiiig, gifted education, and 
arts in education: the future for English ciurr icjala^in. Illinois 
secondary schools: a coipparison of state and national survey data 
(the 'latter dyawn from Arthur Applebee«s "Survey- of Teaching 
Conditions in English"): and hypotheses for further research. The / 
census d!ata in tabular form are appended. (AEA) * 
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In 1977 the Illinois State: Board of Education in cooperation with the 
Illinois Association for Supervision arid- Curriculum^ Development conducted a 
Census of Secondary School Course Offerings, Enrol Iments, and Cocurricular 
Activities.* Thi? was- the first such statewide census; of basic curriculum 
data in Illinois. The Census' w^s designed to produce normative data rela^ 

' tive to, offerings and enrollmentsMn Illinois public secondary schools and . 

' to establish a souT'ce of information on secondary school curriculum at the 

^ ^i€^k^f public' Hi gb^ s enrgllment. v 

The Census project was conducted and^the general report/^^'was writ;teh By 
Dr, William L Humm, . Research Scientist, --Research and Statistics Section, 

V ■ ■ ■-• ■ ■ :•, V. ■ ... . \'. : ■- ■ f . ■ • 

"Illinois Staite Board of Education. This, special report on Engl i^ Language 
Arts was 'written by tfr, Lawrence D." Freeman, Manager, leather Ecjcation and 
Program Approval , , II tinpis State Bo>d of Education and edited - D- Humm.^^^X 
It is based on statistics from the Census project. • / 



■ Observations and conclusions in thi - report are those c 
do. not necessarily represent p- 
of Ettacatiofi or the State S' p. :r 



■/ . 
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HIGHLIGHTS SUMMARY 



1) Illinois jun4^r and senior high schools typically rely oil 'general grade^ 
specif icxourses to provide instruction in Engl/ish-Canguage'j^^ 

2) In junior h/gh schools, students typically tke tWo cours!es--a genet^al 
course and. a course in reading, , / , . 7 

3) In sefnior -high schools, 50% of all enrollments are in grade specific 
./ courses; courses in literature, writing and reading account fpr an, 

additional 4335 of enrollments in Engl isti courses, ! 

4) Speech and theatre courses account for only 12% of all enrollments in 
English courses. • ' ^ 

5) Enrollment patterns by sex indicate that more females than males enr all 
in "horiors:'' or /'advanced'l Engl ish cbtirses and in business Engl isfi. Morej^ 
mAles than females are" enrolled in remedial ' courses, and coursesj 

/ focusing on media. . - ' ' [ 

16) The data suggest, though not conclusively, that Illinois junior and 
senior high schools need to undertake more extensive efforts in* remedial 
wbrk in English, in literary and theatrical studiesv and advanced 
' studies in English, \ if the goals |0f the State Board of Education are to 

, be realized.; \ • , '■■}■ -^'-^ ^ ^ ' ] ■ I'^- f.^'.-' 

7) jj^^ data do riot \prbv -i(de! 'ttTie basis fpr J the assessment of EhgTish 
V curricula iri. Illinois secondary schools siJice the census only colletted' 
course titles, not descriptions lof c 



8). . Perhaps the most sUrprisiiig flndipgs were (1 ) the relative^jscarcity of 
courses fdcused oh expos-itory writing; and (2) /the virtual* absence cf 
courses devoted to^the study of the structure of the English language. 

,. .-. ■ --^ : 1 / . y\ . ■ • • . ■ 

^^9) Because of the lack of previous data, no trends can be documented.' i 
' cannot be determined for \ instance if the apparent ' rel iance on ^.he 
- elective system . in senior high -schools is declining, intreasing, or 
maintaining itself. 
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This report Is based oh Illinois Ge 

arid ^Enrol lments^ 1976-771 General in 
and Statistics ^ x.._.-/^^i .n^«.i^ 

General Report 



s /of Secondary School Course Offerings 



dimensions, 
"Ertglish;" 



_._ . , . \197a by the Research 

ectipn^ of A(the: I111rtOis?;^t^ 'Board of Education.^ While the 
described curpiculum :and enrol Iment trends along . iseveral 
focusissi specif icallyi on. 1 the data regarding 



this , report 




/^snised ,in this ref^oftv^^^^^^^ reefers to those courses reported 

{hy respondents under t . of Engl ish Language Arts. .There 

I has been; no att^^^ under any prior defijfiition of 

English.- Inspection of the data suggie^ts that the courses reported under 
this^heading .are those coming un^^ the: jurisdiction of departments, 
prog^i;or gr;<wpsvo a^ school as "English." Tha 

data rev.e'aly for,. instance apparently comparable/tn content are 

reported under'" other For instance; Te,a6hing of .English 

as a' Second Lanuage is repbt-ted und^ Foreign Languages; over 100 courses in 
business/English are reported under the general headijigf bf Business; and 
over : 30b Engl ish cburses/ ^rnd 24 -reading and cormiurii cation courses are 
rejf)qrted under SpeciaV ^d[ucaitibn. y English/course offerings are 

extensive^ ^ and the /titlesv of cours!es unstandardi zed, grouping ^^ p^ course 
titles into various' categories was ■ riecei.'isary f ory^purposes^bf analysis. In 
'Speoi^f^ ihvcived 
the appiropriate category for some courses, 

titles were" not amefiable to . categor' ring and' were grouped together under 
"XI t her English." Whil^ the assignmer-: cf a specif ic course to a category 
might be challenged,/ it is assumed -'^c- purposes of this analysis that even 
•if all questionable./ judgnlents were i-^^nneoijs, the number of courses involvec 



foY/^p'urposes; bf 
considerable judgment concernirig 
'^^KaCout 150 i^lnstances, course 
aj)<r were grouped together 



is not sufficient to dir tort the ge^ 



character of the data. 



All schools in Illinois j:"e requirr 
courses of study in e numbjer/of a 
Requirements for elementary schoc | 
include providing such a course 
Other Communication Skills." Hi 
cdmprehensive . curriculum" 'nclud^n^ 
graduation requirements e£t^.j^ish^^d b 

In a four year yhig^^ sch:?o 
Arts and i n a/three ea^^ 
Language Arts/: In e : ::h£v 
writing skills while one-K 



thr 
high 
inst?- 

If U' : 



provide "coordinated and supervised" 
rifas including English Language Arts. 
miic'" apply to "junior high schools* 
in "Language Arts, Reading and 
are required to '^provide e 
;: Arts. Minimal high school 
; 3 mandate; that: 

ri^ . :s (of 16) shall be in Languac:^ 
:c-<r::: tv:o units (of 12)^ Shall be in 
n:c- :nphasis shall be on riding and 
:~ ba in ^ral commune i at ion. ^ 




These requirerpents are tie r os 
in numerous English course cffet i 

These requirements are- imp '3n^^''*iu ^ 
and senior high schools .eluded i 
Engl ish /Language Arts reoorte^ 



"or any curricular area^^,.2lldr^sujt 
inois secondary schools. ^ 



wide variety of ways by the junior 
te census. Over 300 course titles in 
This diversity of course offerings 



.appears to reflect differences in size, t composii-pn. of /s,tud and 
cpmrauntties ifi which schools are. loc'ated. ' In-some^ instance's, ^ it -appgar^s 
that diversity is enhanced by some schools* :'of " rnodest ..size exploring 
^different ways^ ot organizing the English Language Arts curriculum, ^ 

Thevtotal number of courses reported in :English-Language Arts is affected by 
the Instructions .given respondents f^^^ filling out the reporting forms. 
These instructions indicate that d^tt^are to Be reported "for all courses 
for which credit and/or grades (Including ' pass/fail) are given." High 
schools, were asked to "report data' only for those courses which would '^e 
identified on ^ a student's transcript, e.g., 'mi ni -courses ' . should be 
reported x)nly if such^ courses are jdigntif.ied pn 'a student's transcript." As 
a result of these^ instructions and curricular /pajbtern? fn .the ^reporting 
schools, the list of course titles includes courses that' vary extensively jii 
length of time. In Illinois high schools, 45% of all English courses ar^ a 
full year in length, are/one-half year, and about 10% are a 'quarter, or 
trimester in length. At the junior high level, the percentage of .ful> year, 
courses is much higher (79.7%), .with the remainder ^almost evenly -i6p.l it 
between courses one-half year or a quarter in length; These fd^i^s compel 
caution wtfen attempting to gerferalize about\English ""courses." > , : > . ' 

If the median Is taken as typical, the numVer of English couV^ses offerer :\v 
junior high schools is not appreciably affected by size. Even at the St"^ 
percentile, size does not create a dramatic effect (-Table I).' These Er 
courses const"T:ute -^rihly 1/4 of the typical junior, high school 's 



course of"^er' ^ 
sehoo' size . 
Englis course? 
Engl is; ta cl 
not % m tr b 
probiat y ric^c 
that ngi 'sh 
curric jla 



(See ^ abl 

The da ^ 
differ: / 
media^ 

student: ^' 

with IC^'^t: 

25% mc 

Some aisc - 
shorter : 
organization 
encompassing 
year high sc' 



' ; s proportion, ts held to, almost without recirc 

Tirdian.' At the^ 75th percentile, the proport cjn j^f 
5asv-^s as size increases. The range of the prppor" m of 
:^iic courses is" from approximately 18%' to 50%. Si::-: 
influential variable; rattier tnis fluctuation ; lore 
"or by varying.'lengths of courses. ^ These data jcgest 
■ae Arts fs -assigned; a high priority in junic riigh 




T gh hool English course offerings reveal a considerably 
onsr between size and number of cQurses offered. If*J:he 
:n tc represent the typical . school, schools wiith 500-999 
retwee- 25 and 33% more English courses than those schools 
"Imenc:;. Schools, with 1,000 or more students offer between' 
tw-:e as many courses as" those with \»lower enrollments. 
' in 1: lese patterns may be due tg^ ? higftfer proportion of 
■-it in larger schools. At the"' same * time, grade level 
' slightly influence the data, since 93% of all schools 
;:des 7^12 have less than 500 students, and 72% of the threej 
3 have enrollments exceeding 1,000. ■ 



(See Table i: 



When the number of English course offerings is compared with all academic 
course offerings, ttie English course offerfngs of/ the typical high school 
approximate 30515 of all academic course^ offerings regardless of' size. The 
same prdportiqn holds at the- 75th percentile, again- regardless of size. At 
the 25th percentile, the proportion : falls below 25% -only in schooTi with 
fewer than 200 students, but in no case exceeds 30%. These data indicate 
'that 'between 25. arid 30515 of all academic course offerings are accounted for 
by Engl'ish. Againj it "is necessary in making these -omparisions to note the.^ 
distortion caased by the fact that the lowe^st percentage of ■^uT'^ year 
courses ' occurs in English. Finally, ^these proportions may / be 
influenced by the extensive number of curricular areas, e.g. -^e-ding, 
speech, literature, Jthat are grouped under English.- 

(See Table rv) ^ - . * . - 

Course enrol ln\ent data provide a means of assessir tre r t: 
these course of "^erings are available to students e . : 

that appear tc represent the typical course c :.<*:s in v/h i. jenx, 

receive Engl-"^ -'n:tru(ition. At the \junior h : i le/el^ v lV -aV 

schools re\ speci-^1c English Language; Arts :ourses ovide 

instruc'H'' ^ " rreas. Dver 90% of all junior high schoo:- - such 

\couPses it zr- j end 8th crade levels, \and thev accou t for ai :■ imejy 
high pe-^centac- schools ' students. 

In j-ni '^-gi : ::-;oolS5> grade specific v courses are most ^"r iantly 

.sup^''eiie: ~ :iing courses, a high percentage, of which ar r ;uired 

whe^ rif-^erei ■ .school. -While smaller' schools do /not ten t- offer 
spe : ccj-se. -equently as larger ' schools , -hose und^r 200 ?nrc ments 

of''e"^^77g suci- --3S enroll .pver 2/3 of their students in them: srh :1s of 

over \,000 ::o " require such courses even if offered, anc enrol lej: than 
11,0 orf their -^ts in them/ ^ ^ 



(::^e Table V) 



Similar analysis of data for high schools reveals that grace ^oecific 
courses are the most frequently 'reported courses (Table VI). The: a data 
reveal that regardless of size, over 2/3 of the- high schools -^^ffe grade 
specific courses ^at the 9th and 40th grade levels. Th6 frequency .cr suc/i 
cou/se offerings at the 11th and 12th grade levels is rK)t significantly- 
different at the extremes of enrollment. The significant differences appe^ir 
in the size range J., 000-1,699 'which accounts for about 14% of all I linois 
high schools and enrolls about 20% of alt students. As Table VI inc cates, 
this' phenomenon cannot be accounted for by graduation requiremen':s; scudents 
appear to elect such courses, particularly at the 12th grade level. 

(See'Tabl^ VI) ^ ' ^ 

At the same time, grade specific courses are reported as the most frequently 
required courses. In addition to' these courses, schools, most frequently 
require speech; the- range across size categories is 10-25%. Only in the 
enrollment category 500-999, do ^^10% bf the schools require a writing, 
course. . . . r \ 

(See Table VII) - ' > ■ ^ 



Examination of. the data regarding required courses by comnunity type 
indicates, pronounced. differences, particularly in the percentage of schocps 
requiring grade specific English coursesr The data regarding these courses 
indicate that in general, if a grade specific course at the ninth, telith, 
and eleventh grade" level is o'^'^ored by a school, ex cent in the central .^ity, 
it is required in :at least ,r c^-^e cases- 

(See Table VIII) — ^ * 

An examination of other dati aofs ^ot permit gen^ .iilizations about the 
B[igl>ish courses typically tiiken b. high schoc students to' ftlfill 
requirements. Aside from gra^e spe::. ''ic courses, on 1> speech and American 
literature courses • are specif ^^iill: *equired by 1_: or more of thtr high 
schools in differing ^inds of ^mmuniries. Eighteen : 20%*' of subu^-iain and 
independent city schools requ a course in speecr; J% o\ rurcl ::nools 
require such a coyrse. Eigr:ejn[ par::ent of the jubi-tan schools r^equire 
American Literature. 

The. data regarding specif l :ijrse requirements suggest that students' 
fulfill state mandated gra^^a cn requirements in i \ de variety of v^ays. 
Except for, rural high §chor' a significant percenta- of schools rely on 
5ystemsother than requiring jcec'fic courses. 



Enrollment patterns in Vc ou5 courses reveal bo:rn :ne differences among 
requirements and course c ---'-ings at the junior ar. senior high school 
levels and reveal those^ area^s which attract most high ^chool students (Table 
IX). ' Jf enrollments, reflec": both requirements and s^tucj^nt choice, reading 
decreases M"n importance * at the high school level; writing becomes more 
important at the high school level; literature ehroTlments are seven times- 
those' in theatre and 'almost three times those-in speech. 

(See Table IX) \ 

When female and male'' en^rollment patterns, in the\various course categories 
are examined, in most categories, there is a difference of less than li 
between tfte percentage of males and females in the. schools- enrolled in a 
course. ^ In' schools Offering Business English, over 6% more females are 
^nrolled^in business EnglisK than males; over 3% more males than females are 
enrolled in remedia-l English and remedial communication, while over Z% more 
female than .males are enrolled ^ in "Honors" English, If most of the 
remaining courses are regarded as ^-electives, males tend to -enroll more 
.frequently than females in science' fiction, mass Qommunication arid media 
cours^s^ ' ' ' V 

Females tend to enroll more v frequently in poetry, ethnic literature, 
creative writing and theatre courses. These results are perhaps expected 
given what is known about sex-associated differences in verbal facility. 
Yet it should be noted that differences in male and female enrollments were 
''less than 1% in "^two-thirds of the 55 course categories. And with two 
.exceptions, , no single categor'y in which differences do appear enrolls more 
than ^10% of * the students ^\ in schoMs offering such courses. The two 
'exceptions, are remedial qommunilcat'ions and honors English. 

(See Xatle X) ' V 
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, State Board of Education Goals andl'olicies 

-the course ceosus data for English Language Ants can illuminate 'the current 
efforts of public secondary schools in areas ' in which -the State, Board of 
Education has> adopted specific policies and goctls. These areas are: ^ 
improving^ r.eading and literacy, remedial education, 'gifted education; and 
arts in education. Because the census is based *on course t'i ties and because 
work in these areas m^ be subsumed under other t'itles, -no definitive 
conplusions can be drawn. General indications of school efforts in these 
areas can, however, be drawn from the data. ^ 

Reading and Writing ^ - • . • 

' " ' - « ■• 

The State Board of Education has adopted a goal in the a'rea 'of ^improv-ing 
reading and literacy. This goal states: "Every school system should assure 
its' community that students are prepared to leave ,the. schopils, with the 
ability to. read and-communicate effectively." ^ Tlie goal' continues, "Every 
community should provide programs to assure every citizen's right to re^ad." 
As noted previously, reading as a distinct course appears mora frequently 'in 
junior tKan in senior high schools, whereas renedial reading courses^ appear 
more frequently in high schools. The area of remedial reading is discussed 
below. The Board goal addresses not only reading, tut effective 
communication. Relatively f^ higji schools coffer wrft'ing^ courses^ arid fewer 
require them. Virtually all s^iools offer j^fork in some form of oral 
communication. Review of these data, does not * permit , generalizations a'bout 
secondary efforts in developing v reading and 'writing skills, primariTy 
beca4jis? of the extensive reliance on grade 'specif ic ^courses: With the 
information at hand, it appears -that this Board goal is^. primarily addressed 
through grade specific coui;ses.. and "speech" 'courses at the senior high 
level,, although some high sc*hools offer courses specifically in writing and 

reading. . ^ . 

pi ' • 

The policy position the State Board of Education, adopted concerning "remedial 
education acknowledges that whilet every person at the same' age level should 
not be expected ,to demonstrate the same level of competeificy, the school 
system should help each person" develop to- his fnaximunj capacity as rapidly as 
possible. Based .on this assumption, the Board jcalls for early 
identification of problems in skill development and development of programs 
to correct these >problems? As a result of these efforts at the K-12 level, 
the Bqard. foresees the possibil ity of post secondary , institutions reducing , 
theii; efforts in remedial educatioh. » - ' 

The data generated by the course census do not perm't unqualified statements 
about secondary school remedial efforts in areas relevant to English.. Some 
courses are cleany labelled "r.emedial." Others may or may hot be inlende^J 
to* provide, such assistance. ^ The category of "courses labelled 
"developmental" may^or may not,^ depending on the .meaning attributed tp the 
term by a particular school* Further, it. is unclear: (1) to what extent 
courses with other titles are^ in fact, oriented to remediation;, and (2) to 
what' extent courses labelled "rjemedial" enrol 1/ stiident^s witK learning 
handicaps. ' It is not possible to draw 'a; clear distinction. betvJeen students 
served in "remedial" English -cour$es and' in the 312 , English and -24 
Reading-Language Arts Courses listed under Special Educati^p. With all of 
these cautions in mind, the .data f^r courses 'alrready fabeTled "remedial" and 

"^"individualized reading^ c^^n be examined. • . r 

-5- 

I 




The data for jtinior^ high s'chools (which do not 
7-8 graders in Chicago) indicate that 7,6% offet; 
and 33% offer courses in remedial, reading. In 
courses, < bv.er ' 955 of, the schools' enrollments 



include any data concerning' 
courses in remedial English 
the schools offering these 
are enrolled in. remedial 



English and bver 12% are enrolled in remedial reading. Of *t+ie schools 
offering work in these areas, rnost- are suburban. Only^S .of 29 central city 
junior high schools, and only 1 of 104 rural schools of fef remedial English. 
A higher number of junior high schools offer remedial reading, but in none 
of -the community categories do more' than 44% of the junior high schools- 
offer such a course. While it is , possible that 'the remaining junior high' 
schools address student's . difficulties in English and reading in ways' other 
than coursfes bearing these titles,, it appears that there is substant-ial 
progress to be made at the junior high school level if the Board's policy on 
remedial education is to .be realized i^n reading and English. "If we assume 
that, on a state-wide basis,^** the- percentage of stiKfe^ts needing work in. 
remedial English and reading remains constant, we could assume that over 
16,00(13 junior high students (exclusive of Xhicago^ students) Would profit 
from work in both -Remedial English and remedial reading. 

Insofar as cour-se offerings, are a measure of school effort to addr*ess the 
needs of students experiencing xlifficultie? in reading and Englysh, high 
schools (appear' .to be making a more consistent effort than jur^idr high 
schools.! Table XL displays the . information concerning courses .\label led 
"remedial", anjd "individualized" offered by high- schools located in various^ 
kinds of communities. 



(See table ii) 



When data for the t\f/o reading areas^are aggregated the following results 
appear: . & ' . ^ 

. V Central City Suburb Independent City Rural 

• - t - * ' . . 

%iof Schools ^ 
Offering :\ 74.7% 



59.2% 



21.8% ' 



' 18.5% ^ 



three alternative explanations of these data are possib-le: 



1. 

2. 



The- incidence of students needing work nn femedia.1 reading is much 
higher in central- city and suburban high sfchools; 




Independent city and rural high schools respond to dif/Ficulties in 
reading through mechanisms other tlian courses labelled "remedial 
readi^V or^"individualized" reading; or; ' . 



Independent city and rural schools are not meeting the^needs fqif 
students in the arecTof reading ?is* extensively as central city and 
suburban schools/ ^ 



JhQ first explanation does not appear to be \acceptable. • When rural and 
iiWepfendent city districts do offer the courses in reading, about 6-9% of 
their students are enrolled in such courses. The* acceptabil ity of the other 
two explanations cannot be tested with available data. 

Even though the remedial efforts: of" suburban anjd^=£ej3ical cVzy hi^h schools 
are more extensive .than those of. other kinds of high spools, ^the^ Jdata 
suggest that "further ^ efforts may be, needed in remedial areas.' In central 
city high sc.hools^offering ^remedial Reading, over, 9% of the students Jare 
enrolled in .such courses; yet these schools account for approximately 72% of 
all students in schools surveyed. If student^ in such schools need 
instruction^ in remedial, reading and are not getting it because of an>|absence 
of offerings in " this area, approximately 5,400 students; wt1:h reading 
^problems are not being adequately a'ddressed.x If the same assumptions are 
followed for suburban schools, approximately 6,500 students are nc^ being 
served as neededt The results are about 6,800 in rural schools and 3", 500 in 
independent^ cityf schools. Aggregated this means that over 22,000 students 
or> more than 3% of all students^ may not be i^eceiving .needed work in. remedial 
reading. . , ^ ^ 

While the results of this examination are* speculative for the reasons 
outlined ebove, further^ examination of the efforts of ^schools^- particularly 
junior high schools, n^ds ^to be • undertaken to determine the necessary 
efforts in remedial work. , ^ • , 

Gifted Education - 

The State Board has adopted a policy regarding gifted education that 
encourages schools to develop programs for students gifted \and talented 
either^, in general intellectual ability or in some specif ic area. The 
efforts^ secondary 'schools to respond to s,uch. students have varied 
^extensively in form. For this reason and others, the census- data do nqt 
permit dajelopment of a clear pictui^e of - how secondary schools are 
responding through English courses^ to gifted and talented students. It is 
possible however to make some observation about course work normally pursued 
by '"advanced" if not ^"gifted" students. At t^e junior high level, few 
schools offer courses nprmcf^ly reserved for advanced students. Six schools 
offer courses labelled ^onors" or >^j/anced." High schools provide more of 
these courses. Son^eyoffer courses labelleji ."seminar,'* "workshop" or 
"advanced." Otrfers ^ offer "honors" courses. Still others provide 
"independent study", and the highest number , offer work in corllege level 
English. /?If we assume no school offers cpurses in more than one,* of these 
areas, /i^ightly over 40% of high schools offers advanced work; these ^schools 
enrolli^lmost 65% of high school students. About 35% of all Illinois high 
schptn^tudents attend 'schools; that do not offer such advanced study in 
Engli^. The data on ^ enrollments in these* courses suggest that about 5% of 
all \tudents would be' in them'-if they were available; on this assumption, 
almost. 12,000 students in Illinois could benef it. from^,. but do not have, such 
an opportunity. . ^ 



When all 'foiir^ourse categories are aggregated for .schools by community 
type", 83% of tTie rural schools, alTcentral city , schools, over 35% of the 
independent city ^schools- ^r\d 46% of the suburban schools offer courses in 
this ' area. These extremely ■'-tentative ,resuns„.needymore testing against 
other M/ids of data. ' . ^ 



t 



Arts in E ducatio n 

. ^ 

A third area -in, which the State Board has developed policy focuses on arts 
^i|i education. This Bpard action, noted tf>at' an appreciation of the ^rts can 
contribute to the quality of individual .and societal life, . but that 
^"'llliriSis schools have ah expressed need for maintaining quality; programs 
the present era of declining human and material resources." At least ^two 
areas— literature Wd theatre--tradit1onal ly falling within the boundaries 



of "English Langj^age Arts" appear relel^nt to this Board action. 



and^ other courses which 
possible to develop an 



Because of tli'e large pr^prtion of grade specific 
may tnvalve study off ^lj^tef^-dry f^orms, ,it is not 

:urate statement condi^^ng/the extent students stud>L-^iterary matters at 
i:he high school leveX '^o*" -^^^ t^^e humb^ high schotife offeriog^courses 
in this area.' It is"possible,^m^ver, to ca^lculate the number of students 
enrolled in -courses devoted exclusiWly to* literature. The resu4-ts of these 
.calculations indicate that Uteratur eytourses account ' for jibout 21% of all 
ailment's in English .^ 




secondary schools offer "courses ^n^a>:jjumber of areas' f^jelatejl to 
^ • ^ - - - ^^^-...-^ merature. 

Enrol Irnents 
Laji^'age 



These couKses^e include areas- isLich ^^is "acting,. jJramat^c 
£ti6n, 'as .wetl as general cour;tes in thea^tre or drama. ^ 
^ elated courses "account/^or about '3% of *"all^ English 
aX '.hflth the jynior'^arvd ^nior high school ^eve^s. . 



r 



ofVe^^' froH a course^ 



At 

xje'fiafa 



or theatrical 
courses in the 



^c'hool level, the most' frequent Ty^* reported c^ourse offering is. a 
cmjrse in theatre or drama. ' About one-third of all high schools 
Wh?n offered^ an avetage of about ^^. of the. school '^s. 
student? Woll in the* c&urse. About 12%^of all ;highsph«ors' offer courses 
in 'dramaftc literature or Shakespeare; ^'it is impossibl^^to cjelermirfe whethei;' 
these courses -appro^h^ this *;literattrre,^from a literary 
perspective. Finally, some' high school^ offex; more technical 
areas of acting (9%) and productjob {H%y. \ 

If we assume that those schools offering courses' in acting and production 
also offer a basic theatre or drama ^pursq„ it appears probable that in 60 
to 100 schoo^ more than one .course in theatre (exclusive of dramatic 
literature), fs/offered."' Alternatively, of the;230 schools offering, theatre 
or drama it' appears that between 130-170 schools offer only one such 
course. Finally,N"^f it is assufngd that theatre or drama courses '^^nd thpse 
in dramatic literature or Shakes; '^^e are basic theatre courses, and 'if the 
data fof^these two courses' is' agcr^gatg^, , less than- half ^ of' all high schools 
serving about 60?$ of; high school students ^offer such coujrses. Based on 
these admittedly cliallehgeable assumptions, it would ; appear that 
approximately 40% of all high school students do not have accesfS to /courses 
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in *the ' area of theatre. •.'^Repeir4ed=^ enrollment y^*®^ suggest /^tl^at ^ 
approximately 20, ODO stfudehts not having aCaesS to^^these courses would ^ 
enroll in them if availably. ^ / ^ 

Summary ^ ' ' ^ ' : . ^- 

The generation of more exten^We courie^ offerings in two Jof the are^is— 
remedial reading .dnd^theatre--rertated tq. SBE pol icies propably cannot be \ 
effected without additional mifietary support * ,.pa^*ticularly in smaller%. 
"sdljools. But even^ if fi&eal ^ support were' available, i^:/ is'-.VHteiy- that- 
extensive efforts in pre- ^ srtKL-in--se?^ice teacher veducaii on are .needed. 
These two areas tend to be iadght^ by teachers pi^epared-' tn English or -in both , 
speeph and. English, historically, - pre-service pre^ana^tion of En^lislt^ 
teabhers has not included work- in the area of Veading, aird ^tudy. of theatre 
R^ .not typically been incTuded in programs 'fireparing "Epglisji teachers and' 
;ftafe ' not been consistently sinQluded. |n the 'Iprepar^ation ^bf spe^ te'acPfers. 
The- real i;£ies , qf school stafflricf and -course offering p^^att^rns clearly , 
suggest ..that insofar ^as providing instruction ^ in itemed i j^ead+ng and 
thee^tre are State Board priorities, they /are npt likely to ''be realized 
without significant changes in pre-service preparation /of English and speech 
teachers and extensive .in-service' work. . / 

' The FutUT^ for^English Curricula in^'IlVinois Secondary Schools ^ 

Because the data examined in this rep^ort have been/collected only once, it 
is not possible to offer definitive statements about how'English cur.ricula 
have changed in recent years or how' they might change.' review of all the 
course titles reported inclicates that as cbnce^ived in public secondary 

^schools, "fnglish" encompasses a wide number of concerns and util izes a- wide 
array of perspectives,. The largest number of titles ' reported fall in the"l^ 
area of " 1 i terature . " . TRese titles , range from '{Bible Literature" to "^rFan 
Literature" to "Future Literature," from genre courses to historical 
surveys, from* courses • : in '^Huckleberrj Finn"^ .t^^^^ Writers" to 

'Mja^terpieces."^ this ^ the .data 

cov^r ' ■ ■ - 

. discerned 

"circumstante 



:erpieces." The development of this array of courses, and the .data 
^ing. therTj,^ suggest no set fff^-p^rinciples by which fl^^ might be 

5rned..>^ The4r v^^ccurrerice seems; ;^o be rooted mpre in ' the specific 
imstantes Sf local schools than in any conception ^f "Engl ish. " ° 



While the literature area has pr'oduced a wideT .variHety of ceurses, the course, 
titles in' the area of writing provide few leads about developments in 
teaching wrjting beyond a ^asic distinction between > "expository" and 
"creative" writing. ThA most discernible development in the^ area of writing^ 
is the number of courses in. journalism' , mass communication and related" 
areas. It appears premature iio argue, on the available data, that Illinois 
high schools arpbeginning to cojjceptual ize writing as a subtopic under the 
heading of "cojpmunications." > -. '-^ ' ^ 



The Clumber of schools'* offering courses in the area of "language" is 
limited. Courses, reported in this area range across linguistics, etymology, 
modern grammar, history of the English language, and semantics. If course 
titles are any ind"icatiori, Illinois high schools have either not judged as 



relevarrt or have not incorporated recent advances in linguistics, into 
English course offer^ings. , It is of some note that l^o high school offers a 
course in sociolinguistics. . 

^ The -'area of speech continues to be dominated, the Mata suggest,, by. rather 
traditional notions of "platform speaking," ' Jhere is little/indication that 
\|^condary\ schools have -rel ied^ ' on / recent^ de'^'elopments in 
"speech-communicatton" as *the basis for developing this a^ect of^ the 
"English Language Arts" curricula. ' r 

All of the ma. indicate thj&tr (1) th^ bbundari'&s< of English as^a" area of 
study in secondary .schools xr^main ^ extremely blurreb; and ^(2) ther:^^ is no 
/^discernable statewide pattern of curricular prganizatiqn, particularly qf' 
^ requirements are* examined. Whether -"^the recent emphas.is on^ "b,asics<l' and- 
"competence" ^viri 11 affect\the^rea of Engtish ,is debatable, " " ^■ 

Whether decreases iri\ secondary school" enrol Irpents 'and consequently in fisca:^ 
'>and human"^ resources \wi 11 haver, or perhaps already has Iwd, an effect on' 
course offerings "fs rmij apparent at this point. Should these influences 
t)egLin to assert themse'lvps noticeably; it is likely that the tension betweeTi 
two emphases in English--linguistic skill development and^ study of and 
part4xL;pation in the imaginative life—is Tikely to be increased, perhaps 
painfully. On the other hand, current ^tate Board policy .initiative 
suggest support for both these emphases. * 



Comparison o 



/"state and National Data ^ • . A 



• • ■ . • ( ^ 

'A recent study (Arthur^ N. p-Applebee, A Survey of Teaching Conditions in 
Engl ish , >1978) allows f-so'nie comparisons' of Illinois English course offerings, 
ana patterns in secondary schools, across the country. This study is based 

on data* generated in the reponses of 291 secondary schools. 

► ■ ■ #....* • " . ■ ' • . ■ ' 

A direct corpparison of data from this study with those from the course 
census cannot be undertaken because of the diff.erenges in the structure of 
survey questions. However, some tentative comparisons can be suggested. 
Accordir^ to the Applebee istudy, the schools studied required about three 
and one-half years, of Ehglis-h; slightly over 54 percent of. randomly selected 
schools required foLfr years. Applebee concludes that "the 'figures suggest 
that the— upward^trend in the graduation requirements has stopped, and may 
even have begun to reverse itself." 

Because the course censbs, did not compile "data regarding graduation 
requirements gener5i,lly> similar statements cannot be made about Illinois 
^secondary schools. The course census requested information only about 
specific courses required for graduation. Yet it appears that a significant 
portion of Illinois high schools do n^t require four years j)f English. ' 
About 45%/ .erf all Illinois high schools:offer "English, Grade 12"; of these 
322 high schools, about 12-15% require this specific course for graduation. 
It would seem that the 55% not offering this course provide similar work 
through elective courses ih^ Engl ish— primarily J|y:eratyre, though the data 
available do not enable testing of this assumption. . 



These tiata do- suggest, however, that b^eyond the tenth grade, except in rural 
schools, the '«^lective ^ystem becqrnes a significant force- in shapiTig the 
E^jg^sh' curriculum, ^ ^ • . , ' 

(See Table^'xil) : , ' ^ / 

Clearly^ wrk at the twelfth grade leveC:;; in .English is elective in character 
for^ most studenjis^.'\ At the eleventh grade level, except in rurJl- school's,' 
students apparentlx^ect courses in: at least 30% of< alT^schools that pff-eiv 
Englisli Grade 11, afid in many central city schools offeyHng this course, 
elective ^!^en\s apphear to^ prevail.. Statewide, excluding central city 
schoofs^<in nearly ,20?? o.f the school scoffer ijig this course, elective 'systems'^ 
^eem to ^xist at'the ele.verith grade. f?urther, only "about 57^ of all schools 
offer' this course. ; / - ^ \ " ' . ' 



AM of 'these .^ata^ indicate that the electiVjr^^tem is a significant^ fea,ture* 
of the Engi ish'^rrici}lum 'in 111^ . ^ \ 

^Jh^s finding^o's sittiilar^ to ^^ppT^bee's '^f5\yjHng. He notes that during the 
fifties ^^hd ear T-y sixtie|. the concern" in English was "wit>i an academic 
model for the English cufrigulum, a period that emphasized special programs 
for the w academically, talented, the tripod of language, literature, and 
composition, acid the Vdisciplinei of English. 'V^^- K^^^ the late 1960's afid 
iaf}y 70's witnessed a challenging of traditional^ assumptions ^as well as 
dwindling school enrollments ^and budgets. According to Applebee;. these 
forces brought ^bout a: shift in the concerns^ragarding English. Instead of ^ 
relying on mo^el^ borrowed from the college: -campus, teachers began exploring 
elective programs, classroom draijia, small grqup discussions, . /Sexism and 
racism,, relevance^ public doublespeak and the language ^of deception. The 
elective curriculum was perhaps the niajor 'innovation. Applebee notes that 
the elective -program "varied from school to school, sometimes involving a 
totally elective program.'! In other cases, the-electives were designed to 
"insure a cumulative, if somewhat idiosyncratic, program for-all students." 
In the randomly selected sbhdols studied by App^lebee, over half had at least 
some' students involved in elective programs at Grade 10. Over a third had 
between 26% arid 100% of thfejr tenth graders involved in such a program. The 
percentage of schools picked on some criterion of "excellence" and pursuing 
such^programs -is even b/ig^^^^^ Over 20% ] of sudh.-^^^^^ had all tenth 

graders involved in elective systems. 

At the same time, comments provided by English faculty in the schools 
surveyed/ suggest that' "most" schools are entering a phase of 
reconceptual.izing their elective curriculum,' imposing somewhat more 
order--and constraints— upprj it." This vas c being aQComplished, not by 
abandoning electives, but by. "weeding out unsuccessful courses, providing, a 
better system of guidance for students, and adding new courses in response 
to the back-to-the-basics movement and mirvimal competency requirements." 
Because of the absence of previous data it is unclear whether a similar 
trend has occurred, or is. occurring in Illinois. / 



Fina^lj'y, Applebee's ^tudy provides some' comparative, data regarding, gifted 
and remedial programs. In thiystudy, roughly 2/3 of the randomly Selected 
schools offered remedial wo)?R af the tenth and twelfth grade levels. ^ 
Schools selected on sortie^'crlxerion of excellence terwl- to 'ffer such wdrk^ 
more frequently (83-98%). .. 



any of ■ the - 
ted in about 
->ools did so. 
,0th r.eme/Jial 



:n t-he course 

■ "coursres'. " 
;ween size and 



Instruction designed for the giftec( was not as frequer: 
categories; 7he "excellent" schools offered classes for t re 
-75^ or more of the cases; or>ly 44% of the randomly select-' 
The data from this study clearly indicate that offerings 
and gifted students are related 'to school size.^ ^ " 

It is impossible to develop data, comparable tovApplebee 
census because' Applebee reports ^data on "classes," a 
However^ the following ^table 'sug;gests that the correlatic 
of f-ering of remedial work exists in Illinois., v 

Vi^ee Table'xiII) - ' ' V/- 

*\Jhile these course titles 'do nqt capture all "arrangements fc responding to 
the needs of "Vemerfial or gifted ^udents, the patterns that influence i:he 
si^ze 'Of offerings are comparable to Applebee's^ findings'.^ I* is, unclaar 
whether Illinois -students who would .prof it from remedial and advanced 
instruction'^ are x^eirfg, served, by means other t'hg.n courses' or> whether 
resources prevent ^the provision of needed work.. In either case^ add(itional 
new investigation of rs^medial and gifted instriidtion is necessaryV 



Some 'HypotljeseS' for Further Research 



In 1978, Scott Thompson and Nancy DuLeojii^s published ' the results of a / 
cooperative study sponsored by the College Entrance Examination Board and/' 
the National AssQcia#idn of Secdmlary School Ph'ncipals^_' This \stydy 
examined the practices of schgoTs witli^table or rising SAi stores.; 7ne 
finding v^s that /students in these schools "take more academic^ 
than 'cfo. e?(aminees in the schools with severe decreases in ^T' 
'The study focuses expl icitly "on the English, program and states 
re than half the principals responding to the NASSP questionnaire 

stable SAT scores identified their' English 



general- 
courses, 
scores." 
that '!m( 
sent to 



schools with rising 



curriculum as 
conducted by 
classes to be 
3.8 years in 



or 

contributing to good verbal sqores." Further,, another survey, 
the Educational Testing Service,, found "enrol Iment^in Engl tsh 
a fu'll four years in the stable-score schools as. contrasted to 
the declining-score schools (a' difference significant at the 
Based on thes^^^fi ridings as well as commentary from principals, 
" " " " ^ . . ji^g guidel ines admonish that 

izicc Hi -ing each year 
jst emphasize. 



05 level)." 

the study presents "Guidejines for- English 
"college-bound students shqpjd enroll in an English class 
of attendance in a secondar^y ' s^cKooT. The English ^urriculurr 
but not be restricted tpil^Xposltory writing, Tdnguage us 



and ser ious 1 i ter^ture. "\\^ - ; 



vocabulary. 



t 



This study asserts a 



correlat'ioa between 



SAT 



verbal 



scores 



the character 

lof tfie^nglish curriculum. Mn Illinois, a similar relationship might we^l be 
' examined- by , comparing data from the course Census and/the results from the 
Illinois Inventory of Education Progress.. These findings would assist 
decisionmakers at both the local and state levels to determine the relative 
influence of secondary English -curricula ort student knowledge. 



APPENDIX: Data Tables 
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Table I. Number of English Courses Offered by Public J.unior High Schools (by Size). 



School 
Enrollment 

< 200 ' 

^566-499 

500-999 

■ . . .} . _ • , 

. 1000 or> 



Low 

.2 

' 9 

' ' 0' 



.Hi 



J' 



11 
19 

t 

12 



25th 

Percentile 
2 

: ^ 2 , 
2 



3 V, 



Median 
3 

'3 
3 
4' 



75- 1 



entile 

4 

5 

6 - 



.y 



Table II. Percent of All Juaior High School Academic: Courses Devoted to- English 



^..(by Size) 



STchool 
Enrollment 



<2oo . - ; 

V .200-49^ t '[y 



^ 500-999 

. 4 ■ ■ . 

. 1000 or > 



25th " 
Percentile* 

25% 

•v'22%- V'-:'/ 
• I 20% - . 
-"25% 



Median* - 

■ . ' ■ — V 

.30^ y 

27% 
23% 
2^% . 



>5th - 
Percentile* 



36%, 
.33% 
^- ' 29%" 
.23% 



*- These statistics represen^^ various centiles for English to 



^ „tho^e respectively "f^'va^^^ academic subject areas. The statistics shown here 
• . do pot r^tj'esent, th^pen,ti,'les of , individual school ratios 0 English to all 
ac^ademic'^s Object alf^s. - , " ^ * ' 
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Table III. Number of, English Courses Offered by Public High Schools (by Size) 



School 
Enrollment 

<200 

200-499 • 

500-999 

1000-1699 / 

1700- 25 99 . 

2600 or > » 



Low 
0 
2 
2 
2 
5 

10 



High . 
26 ' 

• 31 
30 

'39 

• 36 
-70 



4r 



25th 

Perdenftile 
'5 
7 

• 9 
11 : 
13 . 
■ 17 • 



Median 
8 
9 

17 

19 ' 



75 th 
' Percentile 

10 

11. 
15 
^21 
21 . 
23 



S 



Table JV. <Percgnt of All High School Academic Courses Devoted to English 
(by Size) 



School ■ 
/ EnrjCillment . 

.<200^--^ 
-290-499 v*^ 
\: 500-99^ 
. -lbOO-,1699 ' V 
• 1700-25^9* 

2600 or > 



25th 

Per cent i le*- 



6 



23% 

27% 

2^ 

25% 

24%: 

28% 



/ 



A 



Median* 
31% 
30%' 
3< 
28% 
27% 



75th ^ 
Percentile*/ 





Thqfe statistics represient a ratio of the various centile^ for Engl ish to 
those respective'ly forjwl. academic su^ject>areas. /The statistics shoWr. 
here do not represent the- centil.es of individual schoo^ ratios of English 
to all .aiademic subject areas.. // • / ' 



Table If,' Various Course^ ''?nr-N ' , 'iti V an. M of Junior High )Cht M by, Si. 
Less than ''"0 



I 



Eng/Lang. 

Arte?. 100.100 94 99 53 , ' 87 '99 48 
Eng/Lang. \;, . 

Arts 8 100 99 ., 94 98 50 ■ . 88 97 45 

Eng/Lang. i. ' ' , ... 

Arts 9 r, 100 3" i 3 100, 34 23 :9r ;3^ 

Reading/ - , . , , 

General . 40 94 80. . 28 , 91 86 ' 25 74 dO 



r 



Reading/ '^J ^ 

Development' 13 ,73 H 13^ 67 '54' ' 30 56 



Reading/ . ^ X " 

,.«> Remedial .*33 30 20 X ..31 '20) 15 ,, \J '34 .20 

/■^ Speech & ' ' * ; . A . 

6 '40 69 ' -6 215 39 ' ' 19 34 3: 

'Columns A ='15 erf Schools Offering Worse ■ . ^ 

•'■■''■"' ' t ■ ' • ' ' ■ . ■ /■ '■' ■ ' ^ 
t B = 5! of Schoo*- Ting Cc:;rse Which Report the Course ,:jUi,"ed 

C = ^ of School Enrollment li the Course 



Table'^ll l-ercent of High SchooT'4 Reporting Grade Specific LOu^ses {dy Si. 



Eng/Lang 
Arts 9 

Eng/Lana 
Arfs 10 

Eng/Lang 
A- :s 11 

/Lang 



<200 
A B 

92 92' 



91 



200-499 

A <! . 

92 95 



32 96 

50 ' 89. 



58 • K 



500-999 
A B 

87 /83- 



79 85, 



50 75 



35 12 



10.00-1699 

b-: 79 



48 



11 



lurr . A = • " S ; '0c 
B = % c -:-,ooi 



'in'g Course , - ' 

'ing^Cqurse Which Report the Course as ReqUi 



fable VII. Specific English Courses Required' By 10% or More 
. and Percen:: of Schools Requiring the* Course (by 



> ( 500- 
.99 999 



Writijig ^ 
Speech j ' - 12/. 
Am. Lit. ' , 7% 



> 6% 

m 

10% y 



10%- 
( 16% 



5% 



*Dbes ipbt include grade .specffic courses'. 



1000- • 
1699 . 

9% 

20% 



1700- 
2599 

5% 

11% 

6% 



H'-n So: o: 
2. -0C or ■ 
' 2S%« 

• *« 
p/o 



Table VIII.. " Grade Specific Errgl 



Grade 9 

■ * 

Grad^ iO 
Grade 11 * 
Grade 12 ° 



, Rural 

A ^ B C 

93 '88 95 

^4' ^0 95 

62- 56 '89-' 

■r i ■ ^ 

47 7 15' 



-0 " 5- 



aported .by. I 
ity 



Centr 



Co,lumns A = % of Schools Offer i/io 



B = % of Schools Reportinc 3. 
C ■= % of SchoolV Offering G.urse . ii c; R^orf the 



chi ols (by Conin ity Type)' 
d\ty . ' ijburb 





C 


I 


B 


C . 


6 . 62 


i 


78 


'61 


77 


;5_ , ; ^" 80 '' 


16 * 

• ■/ 


66. 


•51 


) 76^ 


^9 ■ -§8 


14 

■ ■»■ , ■ 


40 


•28 


. 70 


3 68 


. 6 

- '■ 

J. . ' . 
t ■ ■ ^ 


32 


4. 




-equired ^ 






. 1 





jrse as. Require: 



- Table IX. Perdents of Enrollments , in Various English Courses for Hi^fth Schools 
- and Juaibr High Schools ^ 

■ '^'^ ■■. . ' Percent of State Enrollment 

*' *. ^ • . it , . .. ( 

" . » * ♦ J- ^ . 

^ ^ -0' Id 20 30 ^ 40 50 60 70:^80 .90, lOOf 

6rad6 ' " ' • ' ' . . " ^ 

Specific . • . * ' ^ 

Courses . . , * . 



• r 

H.S. \ V 
J • H • S • 

Literature 
H.S. . V 
' J.H.S . 

. Writing' 
H.S. 

- Reading 
' H.S.* " 
»> . J.H.S., I 



13 



21 



:3C 



50 



, Speech" - , 

H.S.^ • ^ 9 



-94 



I -• 



Thfeatre 
^ H .S • 
J • H • S* 



3 

—3 



Lingui sties 
H.S. 
^ J • H • S • 



4. H.S. V"""'^^ ' ^ ^ ' / 



4- 



r 



\ ■ 
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Table X. • Course Categories in. Which Enrollments By ^Sex Differ By More^Than 1% 

% of Schools 
Offering, Female 



Course 


Total ' 
•- Males " ' 


total 
Females . 


5b of School s 
Offering,. Male 


Occup. 
English ^ ^ 


3,2p6 


\ 2,192' 


8.72 


Business 
English. 


■ b 
" 423 


i.5;4 


r ' ' 2.41. 


Remedial 
English- 

flomm 

Remedial " 


16,050 1 
13,633 


11,092 -. 
. 11.5|4^ 


^ 10.19 

1 

. 21. o> . ; * 


Engli-sh 
Honors _ 


10.352 A 


12^33 


' 13.85V > ,. 


College 

1 owol Pnn^ 
Lc Vc 1 uiiy • 




' *+ J DO / 


^ ftp 7 


Dc V • 

Reading"^ 
Reading • 


'6,546 . 
•15,061--" 


6,961. . 
12,052' • 


/ , 8.24 

9.63 * 


^ i ■ 
fir amin^^r 

* t 


4 1 50 


'4 7?7 ' 


0 . DO ^ 


Ethnic 
Lit'. . 


1,633' 


2,'lOO 


2.98- ' 


Poptrx 


, 586 


1.821 


r • X 1.68 


Novel 


2; 576 


u.3,109 


4.59 ' ■ 


Science 
Fiction 


3,839 


2,659 ' 


8.50 


Creative 
Writing^ 


4,333 


6,695 . 


V 

2.77 . • • 



f 



6.22 
8.58 
. 7.14 

17.33 

V 

'17.29 
.5.04 
&.96 
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7.79-' 

10.23 

4.00 
5.44 
^.75 

6.I1 



4.42. 



Table XVv (continued) 


• % 
) 


Course 
^ Journal ism 


Total 
Males — ' 


Total ■ ^ 
Females, - 


6,991 


9,343 


M^ss Comm. 


7,378 


-5,841 


RacfiOi T.V. 


9^286 


" . 5,435) , ' 


Theatres-^ 


4,093' ' 


, ' 6,293 


Art 


.1,465 


• . 2,411 ./^ 

• 9 



« - 

% of Schools 
Offer ing< Male 

. < - 2.82 ' ' 

7.29 > 

6.79 

2.57 

2.51 



r 



% of Sotiools 
Offering, Female 

3.87 

~ 5.93 

4.03 • , ■ 
4. 26. • 



Differenc e 

. +i.nF 

;^+T.4XM 
"+2.7-5SM 




Tairie XI. High School^ OffeHng^emedial. Courses By Type of Comriunity 



Reme^lial 
Engl ish- 



Centrail City ' Sybui^b. Independent City Rural 
•Vf V-^-- » B / A> .'B''.,...:j|> A .8 



55 14 



G. S. Coii]m., ■ , 
Remedial ,60 ^21 



Remedial* ^ 



Reading 

fndiy>id. 
Reading *' 



0 



70 



-13 ■# 



.46 
3 
46 
13 



'6 
6 
6 
8 



39 6 
3 7' 

6. 
9, 



A 

. 20 



7 



'16 



1 

16 

r 

3 



6 
8 



' . All ' 
A , 8 

33 _9 
10 J9 
30 9 



6. 8 



4 o 



i 



Columns aV= % of Schools Offering Course 
» • B = % of School Enrollment- in the Course 
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Table XII. Frequency of Grade Specific English Courses l)ff€red and Reqiired in Hi gff Schools (by Coimiunity Type) 



Central City Suburb . Independent City Rural^ • 

lOffer. IReq., . # Offer. 'f Reg. > I9ff|r . I Reg . I Offer. IReg. 




Grade'lO', " 76 12(]63(), ' 105 :. 80 (76« '79 , 68 (865!) 295 280.(?55() 
Gradell • v 65 9 (1^) 63 44 ( 70flv ,52 36 (70X) ' . 219 , 196 ( 9031) 



: \ 

Grade 12 ' 65 ■ ,4('55()^ . 51 6 (12« 40 ' 5 (12)() 166- ^ 25 (15<) 



Table Kill. Percent o/ High Schools Offeriifg Rertiedial' Courses (By SiVe) A . ; 

. <m 200-499 " 500-999' - '1000-.f69^ .1700-2599 ' ' 2600 or > 



English , 21 ,. 19 . ,40 ' 39 53 : 65 

G.S. . ■ I ■ 

Coom., 1 6 , 16- • . 28 • 29 

Remedial v , ' . ' . . ■ . • ' ' *^ 

Reading ^^15 13 ; 28 / v 49 56 . 60 



/ 



Reading .:, .;. 3 ' 4 16 , 8 ' . ■ 10 



